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training. He has indoctrinated officers, especially medical officers, with an
understanding of neurotic symptoms and the proper approach to them. He
is at a tremendous advantage when his unit goes into combat, is able to give
treatment to minor cases within the sound of guns and to evacuate the severer
cases to evacuation hospitals. He must recognize those who are desirous of
escaping duty and avoid indiscriminate evacuation of those who can be treated
adequately in forward areas, since the prognosis is, as a rule, far better if
patients are treated immediately, although delay in evacuating cases for which
specialized treatment in a base area is necessary may prove disastrous to the
patient and harmful to the morale of the unit. Usually the neuropsychiatrist
functions at the clearing station where sedatives, rest, and reassurance are his
chief aids.

Of cases for which evacuation is necessary, the majority can be treated
in the evacuation hospital located only a few miles from the front. The
policy here is to treat those who require five days' treatment or less. All
others are sent to hospitals removed from the front.

THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE MILITARY SERVICES
The use of psychological knowledge in warfare is by no means new.
Troy was captured by a handful of Greeks who understood certain
principles of human behavior and bent them to their own use, The
aborigine who daubed his face with awe-inspiring colors and bedecked
himself to resemble an inhuman horror was applying a knowledge of
human emotions to increase his enemy's fear and bolster his own
courage.
The First World War first made use of the professional psychologist
as a specialist in a field identified by that name. The Second World
War has enormously increased his prestige and the scope of his work.
In the First World War, a few psychologists were commissioned in
the Adjutant General's Department and given the responsibility for
testing and classification. A few others were commissioned in the
Sanitary Corps (the unit that contained most associated branches of
the Medical Department) for clinical work in hospitals. In the second
war, most officer-psychologists were commissioned in the Adjutant
General's Department unless they held reserve commissions in another
branch. The AGD was given the responsibility of testing, classifica-
tion, psychological research, handling of special personnel problems,
and, in cooperation with the Medical Corps, clinical testing and
therapy in hospitals. Most enlisted psychologists worked under AGD
supervision and were trained at AGD schools. Naval-service psy-
chologists operated in a very similar manner under the direction of the
Naval Bureau of Personnel. A relatively smaQer number were used